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Borne/ he must use the- genitive to express the loca-
tive. How a logician or grammarian can so twist
and turn the meaning of the genitive as to make it
express rest in a place, it is not for us to inquire;
but, if he succeeded, his pupil would at once use
the genitive of Carthage (Carthaginis) or of Athens
(Athenarum) for the same purpose, and he would
then have to be told that these genitives could not
be used in the same manner as the genitive of nouns
in a. How all this is achieved by what is called
philosophical grammar, we know not; but compara-
tive grammar at once removes all difficulty. It is
only in the first declension that the locative has
supplanted the genitive, whereas Carthagims and
Athenarum, being real genitives, could never be em-
ployed to express a locative. A special case, such as
the locative, may be generalised into the more general
genitive, but not vice versd.

In adopting the opinion of the late Dr. Rosen and
of Professor Bopp, who look upon the Latin termi-
nation of the genitive singular of feminine nouns in
a as originally a termination of the locative, I was
aware of the objections that had been raised against
this view; but I did not feel shaken by them, as
little as Professor Bopp, who in the second edition of
his Comparative Grammar maintains his original ex-
planation of that case. That the relation expressed
by the genitive may be rendered by a locative, cannot
be disputed, for it is well known that in the dual the
locative and genitive cases are in Sanskrit expressed
by the same termination. As it could hardly be
maintained that an original genitive may be used to